THE  LIFE  AND  PREACHING  OF 
JOHN  LIVINGSTON,1  1603-1672 

By  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Philip,  M.A. 

I 

The  occurrence  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Revival  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts 
on  Monday,  June  21,  1630,  calls  to  mind  the  young  man  who  preached 
on  that  occasion,  and  who  was  frequently  referred  to  as  “ the  godly 
Livingstone.”  The  Revival  has  been  the  chief  means  of  enshrining  him 
in  the  religious  memory  of  our  land.  For  the  facts  of  his  life  there  are  the 
Memoirs  written  by  himself  while  in  exile  in  Holland,  which  he  said  were 
drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  It  is  clear  that  Livingston  was 
one  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  early  and  middle  Covenanting  period,  and 
has  not  always  received  the  attention  he  deserves.  It  remains  to  indicate 
certain  fresh  sources  of  information  regarding  him. 

Livingston  had  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  being  connected  with  the 
Livingstons  of  Callendar.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  help  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  came  to  occupy  a prominent  place  in  politico- 
religious  counsels.  He  says  that  his  great-grandfather  fell  at  Pinkie, 
and  the  statement  has  been  verified.  That  ancestor  was  James  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  younger  sons  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Livingston  of 
Callendar.  The  Master  of  Erskine  fell  on  the  same  day  ; and  thus  the 
Erskines  and  the  Livingstons,  who  were  ancient  friends  and  allies,  shared 
in  that  “ Black  Saturday  ” of  1547.  The  close  association  of  the  two 
families  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  living  of  Monyabroch,  now  named 
Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire.  The  pre-Reformation  occupant  was  Alexander 
Erskine,  son  of  the  fourth  lord,  whose  nephew  fell  at  Pinkie.  In  1551 
William,  the  sixth  Lord  Livingston,  succeeded  to  the  Barony  of  Callendar 
cum  advocatione  et  donatione  de  Monyabro,  and  some  time  before  June  11, 
1559,  he  presented  Alexander  Livingston  to  the  living.  In  this  “ rector- 
ship ” Alexander  was  in  1599  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Livingston, 

1 The  spelling  of  the  family  name  here  adopted  is  the  one  most  acceptable  to  a 
direct  descendant  of  Livingston,  who  investigated  the  history  of  the  clan.  The  name 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  family  seat  at  Livingston,  in  West  Lothian,  and  meant 
“Living’s  or  Leving’s  Toun,”  “Leving”  being  a variation  of  “Leofing,’’  meaning 
" the  beloved.” 
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father  of  John.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  living  was  looked  upon  as  a 
perquisite  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  two  families.  The  mother  of  John 
was  Agnes  Livingston,  daughter  of  Alexander  Livingston,  “ portioner  of 
Falkirk,  come  of  the  house  of  Dunipace,”  and  the  first  wife  of  William. 
The  son  describes  her  as  “ a rare  pattern  of  godliness  and  virtue.”  She 
died  in  1617  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Livingston’s  father  was  subsequently  translated  to  Lanark. 

Livingston  divides  his  life  into  five  periods  : (1)  To  the  first  day  he 
preached  in  public  at  Lanark,  January  2,  1625  ; (2)  To  his  settlement 
at  Killinchy,  August  1630  ; (3)  To  his  translation  to  Stranraer,  1638  ; 
(4)  To  his  translation  to  Ancrum,  1648  ; (5)  To  January  1666,  when  he 
wrote  his  Memoirs  in  Rotterdam,  adding  a further  part  in  December  1669. 

He  was  born  at  Monyabroch  on  June  21, 1 1603.  He  learned  to  read 
and  write  at  home,  and  in  1613  was  sent  to  the  school  of  William  Wallace, 
Stirling,  where  he  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  When  he  was  only  fourteen 
or  less  he  sat  at  the  Lord’s  table  in  the  church  of  Mr  Patrick  Simpson. 
From  Stirling  he  was  summoned  to  his  mother’s  deathbed  in  1617.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
graduating  M.A.  in  1621.  He  says  his  parents  taught  him  about  God  at 
an  early  age,  and  took  great  care  with  his  education  in  general.  His 
character  was  moulded  by  the  influences  that  cluster  round  a manse,  for 
he  tells  us  of  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  those  who  came  to  his 
father’s  house,  especially  at  Communion  times.  Among  the  visitors  were 
Robert  Bruce,  the  noted  Edinburgh  preacher,  and  the  Countess  of  Wigtoun. 
At  first  he  desired  to  go  to  France  to  study  medicine.  His  father,  how- 
ever, refused  permission,  and  wanted  him  to  marry  and  settle  down  on 
land  which  he  had  purchased  for  him  in  the  parish  of  Monyabroch.  The 
plan  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  and  he  willingly  agreed  to  allow  the  place 
to  be  sold.  " Now,  being  in  these  straits,”  he  said,  “ I resolved  I would 
spend  one  day  alone  with  God,  and  knowing  of  ane  secret  cave  in  the 
south  side  of  Mouse  Water,  a little  above  the  house  of  Jer[v]iswood,  over 
against  Cleghorn  wood,  I went  thither,  and  after  many  to’s  and  fro’s  and 
much  confusion  and  fear  anent  the  state  of  my  soul,  I thought  it  was 
made  out  to  me  that  I behoved  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  which,  if  I did  not, 
I should  have  no  assurance  of  salvation.  After  which  I laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  France,  and  medicine,  and  the  land,  and  betook  me  to  the 
study  of  divinity.” 

His  entrance  into  a settled  charge  was  affected  by  that  aversion 
from  Episcopacy  and  ceremonies,  which  was  already  apparent  at  college. 
Along  with  other  students,  he  had  refused  to  kneel  at  Communion,  even 
at  the  command  of  the  bishop.  His  action  gave  great  offence,  and  when 
his  attitude  became  generally  known,  the  bishops  interposed  to  prevent 

1 In  one  MS.,  January  21,  1603. 
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a settlement  at  such  places  as  Torphichen,  Linlithgow,  North  Leith, 
and  Kirkcaldy,  although  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  him.  After  a 
year  or  more  as  assistant  at  Torphichen,  during  which  he  preached  more 
than  once  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Shotts,  his  ministry  became 
largely  itinerant,  and  proved  highly  acceptable  at  Communions.  At  this 
time  he  was  chaplain  for  over  two  years  to  the  Countess  of  Wigtoun  at 
Cumbernauld. 

It  was  while  he  was  still  a probationer  that  the  Revival  at  the  Kirk 
of  Shotts  on  Bothwell-muir  took  place.  The  Kirk  stood  near  the  high 
road  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  some  ladies  of  rank  had  on 
several  occasions,  while  passing  it,  received  courtesies  from  John  Home, 
the  minister.  Once  their  carriage  broke  down,  and  they  had  to  spend 
a night  at  the  manse.  Noticing  that  the  house  was  in  a state  of  disrepair, 
they  proposed,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  shown  them,  to  have 
a new  manse  built  on  another  site.  When  this  had  been  done  Home 
asked  what  he  could  do  in  return  for  such  generosity.  They  replied  that 
all  they  asked  was  that  he  would  hold  a special  Communion,  and  allow 
them  to  name  the  ministers  who  should  assist.  Home  readily  agreed. 
The  news  spread  far  and  wide,  and  an  immense  gathering  of  all  ranks 
assembled  from  all  directions.  Among  the  ministers  who  assisted  was 
the  venerable  Robert  Bruce.  So  much  were  the  services  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  appreciated  that  a general  desire  was  expressed  to  continue  them 
on  the  Monday  following,  a practice  not  then  common.  Many  of  the 
people  spent  the  whole  night  before  it  in  prayer  and  conference, 
Livingston  being  with  one  of  the  companies.  The  minister  who  was 
designated  to  preach  became  indisposed,  and  some  one  suggested 
Livingston  as  a substitute.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  he  consented, 
for  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  “ When  I was  alone  in  the 
fields,”  he  says,  about  eight  or  nine  A-clock  in  the  morning,  before  we 
were  to  go  to  sermon,  there  came  such  a misgiving  of  spirit  upon  me, 
considering  my  unworthiness  and  weakness,  and  the  multitude  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  people,  that  I was  consulting  with  myself  to  have  stolen 
away  somewhere,  and  declyned  that  day’s  preaching,  but  that  I thought 
I durst  not  so  far  distrust  God.” 

Another  writer  tells  of  the  text  that  revived  his  faith — “ Have  I 
been  a wilderness  unto  Israel  ? a land  of  darkness  ? ” The  crags  which 
would  soon  have  hid  the  church  from  his  view  had  he  not  turned  back 
are  still  pointed  out.  “ And  so,”  he  wrote,  “ [I]  went  to  sermon,  and 
got  good  assistance  about  an  hour  and  a half  upon  the  points  which  I 
had  meditated  on,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26.” 

During  the  sermon — as  we  learn  from  another  source — a shower  of 
rain  fell,  and  the  people  began  “to  stickle  a little”  and  to  gather  their 
cloaks  about  them  ; which  led  the  preacher  to  ask,  “ if  a shower  affected 
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them  so,  how  would  it  be  if  God  poured  out  His  wrath  upon  them  ? . . . 
And,  in  the  end,  offering  to  close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I was 
led  on  about  ane  hour’s  time,  in  ane  strain  of  exhortation  and  warning, 
with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart  as  I never  had  the  like  in  public 
in  all  my  lifetime.” 

Although  only  a few  individual  experiences  have  been  preserved,  it 
is  recorded  that  nearly  five  hundred  persons  owed  to  that  sermon,  either 
their  conversion  or  a striking  confirmation  of  their  faith.  Fleming 
says  that  most  of  them  proved  lively  Christians  afterwards,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  day  was  the  sowing  of  a seed  through  Clydesdale.1 
Livingston  himself  relates  that  on  only  one  other  occasion  was  his 
preaching  attended  with  such  evidences  of  fruit.  At  Hollywood,  in 
Ireland,  also  on  a Monday  after  a Communion,  about  one  thousand 
persons  came  under  special  religious  impressions. 

II 

As  in  the  summer  of  1630  there  was  no  prospect  of  a settlement  for 
him  in  Scotland,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  cross  to  Ireland,  where, 
in  August,  he  received  his  first  charge  at  Killinchy,  in  County  Down. 
The  difficulty  he  felt  in  regard  to  Episcopal  ordination  was  overcome  by 
Andrew  Knox,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  readily  consented  to  associate 
some  ministers  with  him  in  the  solemn  act.  There  was  thus,  for  the  time 
being,  an  understanding  between  representatives  of  the  two  systems, 
Archbishop  Ussher  himself  upholding  the  claims  of  Livingston  to  remain 
in  his  place  as  an  accredited  minister.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was 
deposed  in  May  1632,  and  although  restored  in  May  1634,  he  was  again 
deposed  in  1635.  When  he  was  at  Killinchy  he  enjoyed  much  refresh- 
ing intercourse  with  his  brother  ministers  and  with  other  “ lively  and 
experienced  Christians,”  and  speaks  of  notable  Communions  he  attended. 
“ In  these  days,”  he  says,  “ it  was  no  great  difficulty  for  a minister  to 
preach  or  pray  in  public  or  private,  such  was  the  hunger  of  the  hearers  ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  judge  whether  there  was  more  of  the  Lord’s  presence 
in  the  public  or  private  meetings.”  While  debarred  from  a settled 
ministry,  he  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  preaching  at  Kilmarnock,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  and  paying  occasional  visits  to  Ireland. 
In  June  1635  he  was  married,  in  the  West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  to  Janet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Bartholomew  Fleeming,  merchant  in  the 
city.2  After  their  marriage  they  went  to  reside  in  her  mother’s  house 
in  Ireland.  Mrs  Livingston  proved  a faithful  helpmeet,  and  later  she 
shared  her  husband’s  exile.  She  was  a woman  of  character,  and  in 

1 Fulfilling  of  Scripture,  1669.  See  also  Gillies’  Historical  Collections. 

2 Portraits  of  Livingston  and  his  wife,  which  claim  to  be  original,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  House,  East  Lothian. 
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1674  headed  a deputation  of  over  a hundred  women  to  present  a suppli- 
cation, regarding  the  liberty  to  hold  conventicles,  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
Parliament  Close. 

On  two  occasions  Livingston  made  an  effort  to  cross  to  New  England, 
but  his  plans  were  frustrated.  In  1634  he  was  asked  by  some  in  Ireland 
to  accompany  a William  Wallace  while  he  interviewed  the  Governor 
and  Council  on  their  behalf  with  the  request  that  he  would  allow  them 
to  settle  in  the  Colony  ; but  owing  to  delays  and  other  circumstances 
the  two  men  never  left  the  shores  of  England.  In  1636,  along  with  his 
wife  and  about  140  others  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  who,  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  sought  religious  freedom  across  the  sea,  he  set  sail  from 
Lochfergus,  but  their  ship,  the  Eaglewing,  had  to  turn  back  because  of 
a terrific  storm. 

In  1638  Livingston  became  minister  at  Stranraer.  When  he  went 
there,  some  of  the  townsfolk  wished  to  be  present  at  the  “ family  exercise  ” 
in  the  manse,  but  he  arranged  instead  a daily  morning  service  in  the 
church.  One  of  his  Communions  was  attended  by  five  hundred  people 
from  Ireland.  A copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  subscribed 
by  John  Livingston  and  183  others  one  Lord’s  Day  in  1643,  is  extant 
at  Stranraer. 

He  was  a member  of  the  famous  General  Assembly  of  1638,  and  of 
every  subsequent  Assembly  up  to  1650,  except  the  one  held  at  Aberdeen 
in  1640.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  by  the  Presbytery  as  chaplain  to  the 
regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  when  it  went  with  the  Scottish  army 
into  England.  In  1642  the  Privy  Council  appointed  him  a chaplain, 
for  three  months,  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  in  1644  and  several  sub- 
sequent years,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  he  and  others  were 
sent  across  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  months.  He  found  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Abjuration  Oath  and  the  sword  had  made  a great 
difference  among  Presbyterians  there  ; yet  he  speaks  of  “ the  hunger 
of  the  people,”  and  says,  “ I esteemed  these  visits  to  Ireland  the  far  best 
time  of  all  the  while  I was  in  Galloway.” 

In  1648,  by  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  translated  to 
Ancrum  near  Jedburgh.  The  transport,  over  bad  roads,  of  his  wife, 
family,  and  servants,  along  with  furniture  and  books,  across  the  hundred- 
mile  stretch  of  country,  was  no  small  matter  in  those  days.  One  can 
therefore  understand  the  gratitude  expressed  in  the  following  letter 1 
to  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  provided  him  with  a house  for  a year  or 
two  until  a manse  was  built 2 : 

1 Supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Marquis,  and  unpublished  till  now. 

2 The  lintel  by  the  back  door  of  the  present  West  Manse  at  Ancrum  bears  the 
date  1649,  and  the  following  inscription  in  Hebrew : “ Jahweh  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  sons  of  Levi.”  It  may  have  belonged  to  Livingston’s  manse. 
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“ Much  and  most  worthily  Honoured, 

“ Wee  came  all  safe  to  this  place  yesternight,  and  do  bless  the  Lord  for 
that  rich  mercy  & for  the  good  accommodation  we  have  in  your  lo’s  house. 
We  finde  Gideon  and  James  Brown  very  kynd,  and  shall  desire  to  be  thank- 
full  to  your  Lo.  for  all  our  accommodation  and  all  the  good  usage  wee  fynde 
here  ; hopping  that  the  Lord  may  requyte  to  your  Lor.,  & yours  after  you, 
this  kyndnesse,  & that  our  coming  hither  may  be  for  some  good  purpose  for 
the  enlargement  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  So  wisheth 

“ Your  Lor.  much  oblidged  servant, 
"Jo.  Livingstoun. 

“ Ancrum,  29 th  Sept.,  1648.” 

The  motives  that  induced  him  to  go  to  Ancrum  he  expresses  thus  : 
“ I the  rather  inclined  to  that  place,  because  I found  they  were  generally 
landwart  simple  people,  who,  for  sometime  before  had  not  had  so  much 
of  the  gospell  as  to  despise  it.”  He  thus  describes  their  religious  con- 
dition : “ The  people  were  tractable,  but  very  ignorant,  and  some  of 
them  loose  in  their  carriage  ; and  it  was  ane  long  time  before  any  com- 
petent number  of  them  was  brought  to  such  a condition  as  we  might 
venture  to  celebrate  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  within 
some  time,  several  of  them  began  to  lay  religion  to  heart.” 

How  faithfully  he  exercised  his  ministry  in  the  parish  is  made  clear 
by  two  extant  letters  written  to  his  people  after  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment : the  one  from  Leith  in  April  1663,  when  he  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Holland ; the  other  from  Rotterdam  in  1671.  The  latter  shows  how 
the  highest  interests  of  his  people  were  still  near  his  heart  after  the  lapse 
of  years. 

Appearing  before  the  Privy  Council  in  December  1662,  Livingston 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  and  acknowledge  the  King  as  supreme  over  all  persons 
and  in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  No  doubt  the  sentence  would 
have  been  more  severe  had  it  not  been  that  his  relative,  George  Livingston, 
third  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  was  a member  of  the  Council.  The  authorities 
at  home  kept  their  eye  on  him,  as  on  others,  even  when  he  was  in 
Holland.  There  has  just  been  discovered  among  the  Lauderdale  papers  1 
an  unsigned  letter,  written  presumably  by  a spy  in  the  employment  of  the 
Earl,  and  dated  July  15,  1665.  The  writer  reports  shortly  on  Livingston 
to  this  effect : “On  Wednesday  the  8 th  ditto,  Mr  John  Livingstone 
preached  in  the  evening.  In  his  last  prayer  he  said  0 Lord  remember 
thir  [these]  countreys  : they  have  desired  our  help  to  thee  for  them.  O 
that  we  could  help  them,”  etc. 

1 Watson  Bequest,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  papers  being  now  in  the 
National  Library. 
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III 

The  Indulgence  of  1669  drove  a wedge  into  the  ranks  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Livingston  was  evidently  one  of  those  who  were  filled  with  an 
eagerness  to  return  to  their  parishes,  and  who  considered  seriously 
whether,  consistently  with  principle,  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
concession.  Among  the  Wodrow  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library 
there  is  a copy  of  a draft  supplication  by  him  to  the  Privy  Council.1  On 
the  reverse  is  written  : “ 1669  Copy  of  what  I sent  to  my  son  Mr.  William 
as  a draught  of  supplication  to  Council  anent  the  Indulgence.”  Another 
inscription,  which  is  thought  to  be  in  Wodrow’s  handwriting,  runs  thus  : 
“ Copy  (Mr.  J.  Brown’s  Hand  Consider  if  it  be  not  for  Mr.  J.  Living- 
stoun  or  if  it  be  not  Mr.  Livingstoun’s  Hand)  of  what  sent  as  a draught 
of  supplication  To  Councill  To  my  son  William  (which  makes  me  to  think 
this  is  Mr,  Livingstoun)  1669.”  Most  of  the  Wodrow  manuscripts 
connected  with  Livingston  have  been  published  in  the  Select  Biographies 
(Wodrow  Society),  but  as  far  as  known  this  supplication  does  not 
appear  in  any  book.  It  is  therefore  given  as  it  stands,  only  with 
further  punctuation: 

“It  is  very  hard  at  such  a distance,  not  having  heard  more  of  particulars, 
to  give  advyce  in  such  a business,  seeing  the  variation  of  a very  small  circum- 
stance may  alter  the  whole  scene,  &c. 

“ If  the  Council’s  proclamation  & actings  shall  differ  from  the  heads  sent 
hither  of  the  king’s  letter,  it  will  be  requisit  that  a man  accordingly  advyse 
what  to  do,  but  if  in  all  things  they  aggree  with  the  same,  I would  think,  that 
were  it  my  own  case,  I could  not  forbear  to  give  to  the  Council  such  a paper 
as  followith  for  avoyding  of  snares  on  both  hands,  for  if  my  paper  were  taken 
off  my  hand,  I think  I might  go  to  my  charge  ; if  otherways,  that  persecution 
& a new  restraint  were  put  upon  me,  I judge  I might  with  a good  conscience 
suffer,  and  should  clear  my  self  to  the  parish  and  to  the  world  that  the  blame 
lyeth  not  on  me  that  I do  not  publickly  exercise  my  ministrie,  but  I would  first 
rypely  advyse  with  both,  and  consult  a few  iudicious  brethren,  and  be  wary 
that  no  knowledge  should  be  of  my  paper  before  it  were  presented,  fearing 
means  might  be  used  to  prevent  the  giving  of  it. 

“ To  the  right  Hobl:  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  privy  council  the  Humble 
Supplication  of  N.  N.  humbly  intreateth  that  although  I be  a poor 

and  inconsiderable  person,  yet  being  a minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  well- 
grounded  assurance  that  I shall  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  him  at  his  appear- 
ing, your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  what  I am  pressed  in  con- 
science to  make  known  to  your  lordships  in  reference  to  the  Indulgence  now  in 
agitation. 

“ x.  That  having  found  from  the  Lord  an  inclination  to  serve  him  in  the 
Ministrie  of  his  word,  and  having  through  mercy  obtained  some  tolerable 
gyfts  for  that  purpose,  which  being  tryed  and  approved  by  the  presbytery  of 
] 2 I preached  some  time  as  an  expectant  of  the  ministrie,  and 

1 Folio  LX,  No.  50;  one  page,  size  32  inches  by  21 £ inches.  2 Name  left  blank. 
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having  been  lawfully  called  by  the  parish  of  [ ]/  and  having  been 

lawfully  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  [ ] 1 to  that  charge,  I did 

therein  for  some  years  serve  the  Lord  and  his  church  according  to  my  abilitie, 
and  although  since  the  proclamation  at  Glasgow  62  I have  forborne  publickly 
to  exercise  my  ministrie  in  that  place,  yet  not  being  conscious  to  my  self  of 
any  offence  that  might  deserve  my  thrusting  from  it,  I have  still  looked  on 
my  self  as  a minister  of  the  universall  visible  Church,  and  so  oblidged  as  occasion 
in  providence  offered  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  eternall  life  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  urge  all  duties  to  God  and  man,  yea,  as  minister  of  that  parish  of 
],x  and  so  ready,  the  civill  restraint  taken  off,  to  exercise  publickly 
my  ministrie  there,  wherein  I hope  to  be  helped  of  the  Lord  so  to  look  to  the 
jvarrant  of  his  word,  to  his  glory  & the  saving  & edifying  of  poor  souls,  as  I 
shall  give  no  just  offence  neither  to  superior  persons  nor  any  others  either,  but 
to  approve  my  self  to  my  maister  Jesus  Christ ; for  my  ministrie,  although  it 
was  by  men,  yet  was  not  of  men,  but  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  as  the  alone  head 
and  king  of  his  Church,  hath  onely  power  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  his  house, 
to  send  them  forth,  to  furnish  them  with  gifts,  and  with  all  the  instructions  of 
their  message,  to  whom  I am  to  give  account  of  my  stuardship. 

“2.  That  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  the  which  are  agreeable  to  the  word  and  taken  out  of  it,  I acknow- 
ledge that  not  only  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  even  ministers 
of  the  word,  and  so  I also,  am  subject  to  the  civill  magistrate,  who  is  appointed 
of  the  Lord  to  be  keeper  of  and  cause  to  be  keepit  both  the  tables  of  the  law, 
who  hath  power  in  his  own  sphere  in  a civil  way  to  reforme  the  Church  when 
there  is  need,  to  urge  ministers  to  their  duty  and  encourage  them  therein,  yea, 
& punish  them  when  their  miscarriage  deserveth,  and  so  that  onely  according 
to  the  mind  of  God  set  down  in  his  written  word,  & not  according  to  his  own 
mere  will  & arbitriment,  wherein  if  any  minister  would  encourage  him,  he  is  a 
betrayer  of  his  soul  before  God  and  of  his  authority  before  men,  seeing  he  is  to 
render  unto  God  as  strick  an  account  of  his  administration  as  any  other  man, 
and  although  some  in  all  ages  have  laboured  to  represent  [the]  Lord’s  faithfull 
servants  as  absurde,  and  seditious,  and  his  kingdom  and  government  in  his 
Church  as  prejudiciall  to  civill  powers,  yet  his  kingdom,  not  being  of  this  world, 
but  anent  spirituall  things  and  of  an  eternall  consequence,  is  such  a support  to 
any  civill  government  as  that  it  procureth  subjection  and  obedience  out  of  the 
stricktest  ty  [tie]  imaginable,  to  wit,  conscience  towards  God. 

“ 3.  That,  by  warrants  from  the  word,  I find  my  self  oblidged  to  adhere  to 
presbyteriall  government,  and  to  the  oath  of  God  so  oft  sworne  in  the  land, 
establishing  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  & so  cannot  acknowledge  the  government  of  Lord  Bishops  and 
such  as  depend  upon  them,  for  although  some  few  in  that  office  (while  light  in 
that  particular  was  not  fully  discovered)  have  been  instruments  of  good  in  the 
house  of  God,  yet  the  government  it  self,  not  having  warrant  from  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  been  so  far  from  being  blessed  of  him  that  it  hath  been  an  introduction 
to  the  rise  of  Antichrist  & the  strength  of  his  reign,  a reall  prejudice  to  civill 
powers,  & a shelter  to  ignorance,  errors,  & profanity  of  all  sort,  & a suppresser 
of  truth  & the  power  of  godliness,  as  sad  experience  hath  given  evidence. 

“4.  [A wanting].” 

1 Names  left  blank. 
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If  this  supplication  was  finally  completed  and  reached  the  Council, 
the  terms  of  their  reply  cannot  have  been  satisfactory,  for  Livingston 
never  returned  to  Scotland.  Those  ten  years  of  exile  were  spent  at 
Rotterdam  in  diligent  Biblical  study,  in  preaching  in  the  Scots  Church, 
and  in  welcome  intercourse  with  like-minded  fellow-countrymen  and 
professors,  as  well  as  with  other  members  of  the  Dutch  Church.  He  died 
there  on  August  19,  1672.  His  wife  survived  till  February  1693-4.  The 
dust  of  both  reposes  in  Rotterdam.  Their  family  numbered  fifteen,  eight 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  although  only  six,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  reached  maturity.  William  became  a merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
and  died  there  in  1700,  being  interred  in  Greyfriars’  Churchyard.  The 
Assembly  Hall  Library,  Edinburgh,  contains  an  interesting  manuscript 
copy 1 of  Livingston’s  Memoirs,  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  used  as  the  family 
register  for  Anna,  daughter  of  William,  just  mentioned,  her  husband, 
John  Lundin  of  Baldestard,  and  their  family  of  five.  She  was  married 
in  1692,  and  died  in  June  1700.  The  next  surviving  son,  James,  also 
a merchant  in  Edinburgh,  died  a few  days  before  William,  and  was  buried 
in  the  same  place.  Of  the  daughters,  Marion  married  the  Rev.  John 
Scott  of  Hawick,  and  died  there  in  1661  [?  1667],  at  an  early  age.  Janet 
married  Andrew  Russell,  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  and  died  in  1696, 
leaving  a family  ; while  in  1676  Agnes  married  David  Cleland,  Chirurgeon 
at  Edinburgh,  the  date  of  her  death  being  unknown.  Robert,  the 
youngest  and  third  surviving  son,  emigrated  in  1673  to  New  England, 
and  was  joined  in  New  York  in  1687  by  Robert,  “ the  Nephew,”  son  of 
his  brother  James.  It  was  Robert,  the  uncle,  who  became  the  founder  of 
Livingston  Manor  in  New  York  State.  The  Livingstons  of  that  ilk  won 
their  way  to  honourable  influence  and  positions  of  public  trust.2 

IV 

1.  Livingston’s  Learning  and  Literary  Gifts. — In  his  college 
days  he  had  obtained  some  mastery  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  in 
addition  to  further  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  flair  for 
languages  became  conspicuous  during  his  years  of  exile.  He  was  able  to 
make  use  of  French,  Italian,  and  Low  Dutch  books,  and  of  Spanish  and 
High  Dutch  Bibles.  He  prepared  an  amended  edition  of  Pagnin’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  texts  to  be  printed 
in  parallel  columns.  John  Graham,  who  had  been  Provost  of  Glasgow 

1 It  belonged  formerly  to  Dr  Thomas  M'Crie.  See  Select  Biographies  (Wodrow 
Society),  I,  294  n. 

2 For  full  information  see  The  Livingstons  of  Callendar  and  their  principal  Cadets, 
new  ed.,  1920,  and  The  Livingstons  of  Livingston  Manor,  1910,  both  by  Edwin 
Brockholst  Livingston. 
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in  the  year  1650-51,  and  was  now  in  exile  in  Holland,  had  promised  to 
bear  most  of  the  expense  of  publication,  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  the 
enterprise.  There  is  no  evidence  that  an  arrangement  for  printing  the 
Latin  edition  at  Leyden,  through  the  good  offices  of  Dr  Leusden,  was  ever 
carried  out.  Whether  the  MSS.  are  lying  in  a Dutch  Library,  or  are 
in  existence,  is  not  known  : they  have  not  been  found  in  Scotland.  They 
would  have  no  intrinsic  value,  but  the  linguistic  attainments  of  men  like 
John  Livingston  and  John  Scrimger,  minister  at  Kinghorn,  who  was 
also  an  orientalist,  help  to  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  Covenanters  were 
mere  ignorant  fanatics. 

In  history  Livingston  evidently  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
churchmen,  although  he  formed  a humble  estimate  of  his  own  ability. 
Out  of  a leet  of  four  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  write 
a history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1638 — a task  that  was  laid  upon 
him  once  or  twice  ; but  he  says  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  lazy  dis- 
position, no  ministers  sent  him  notes  or  memoirs,  as  they  were  expected 
to  do. 

In  biography  we  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  given  us 
skilful  and  vivid  pen-portraits  of  many  ministers  and  other  prominent 
Christian  men  and  women  living  before  his  time  or  contemporary  with 
him.  With  his  orderly  mind  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  those 
whom  he  had  known  personally  and  those  of  whom  he  had  only  heard. 

2.  Public  Services. — He  modestly  disclaims  any  fitness  or  liking  for 
such  work,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  confidence  was  reposed 
in  him.  In  1638  he  rode  in  disguise  post  haste  to  London  with  copies  of 
the  National  Covenant  to  be  signed.  He  held  chaplaincies  in  the  Army. 
In  1650  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  treat  with  Charles  II  at 
Breda.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  negotia- 
tions, and  was  far  from  satisfied  with  them,  but  he  was  overruled.  To 
him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  administering  the  National  Covenant  and 
the  Solemn  League  to  Charles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  were  summoned  to  London  in  1654  to  confer  with  Cromwel 
on  the  settlement  of  religious  affairs  in  Scotland,1  the  others  being  Patrick 
Gillespie,  Principal  of  the  College  at  Glasgow,  and  John  Menzies,  minister 
at  Aberdeen.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  obey  the  summons,  but  was 
told  that  if  he  did  not  go  as  a freeman,  he  would  be  sent  as  a prisoner. 
Having  gone,  he  “ carried  himself  very  honestly  and  straightly  at  London,” 
as  Robert  Blair  reports.  When  he  preached  before  the  Protector,  his 
text  was,  “It  is  a fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.” 
On  the  same  occasion,  a number  of  Scotsmen  being  present,  his  courage 
and  independence  appeared  in  his  prayers.  For  the  King  and  the  Royal 

1 For  a letter  sent  to  Livingston  and  Gillespie  from  a meeting  in  Edinburgh  in 
regard  to  the  Public  Resolutions,  see  the  Laing  MSS.,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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Family  he  prayed  thus  : “ God  be  gracious  to  those  whose  right  it  is  to 
rule  in  this  place,  and  unjustly  is  thrust  from  it ; sanctify  thy  rod  of 
affliction  unto  him,  and  when  our  bones  are  laid  into  the  dust,  let  our 
prayers  be  registrate  in  the  book  of  life  that  they  may  come  forth  in  thy 
appointed  time  for  doing  him  and  his  family  good  ! ” For  those  ruling  in 
the  Commonwealth  he  prayed  : “As  for  thir  [these]  poor  men  that  now 
fill  their  rooms.  Lord  be  merciful  unto  them  ! ” Some  thought  he  should 
be  reproved  for  describing  them  as  he  did,  but  Cromwell  said,  “ Let  him 
alone,  he  is  a good  man  ; and  what  are  we  but  poor  men  in  comparison 
of  the  Kings  of  England  ? ” 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  English  were  handling 
the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Livingston  left  for  Scotland  before  the 
others.  Cromwell,  we  are  told,  was  glad  at  his  departure  as  “he  spoke 
more  plainly  than  pleasantly  to  him.”  Livingston’s  independent  atti- 
tude, however,  did  not  prevent  Cromwell  from  giving  him  a place  among 
the  Commissioners,  chosen  from  the  various  Synods,  to  see  that  only 
candidates  duly  qualified  were  allowed  to  enter  the  ministry. 

3.  His  Character. — Livingston  was  a gentle  and  modest  man,  tender 
and  affectionate  in  feeling.  He  says  his  disposition  was  “ generally 
soft,  timorous,  averse  from  debaits,  rather  given  to  laziness  than 
rashness,  too  easi  to  be  wrought  upon.”  In  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  his  “softness  of  disposition,  ready  to  condescend  too  easily  to  any- 
thing having  a show  of  reason,  not  being  able  to  debate  or  dispute 
any  business.”  His  estimate  seems  to  have  been  in  a measure  true, 
yet  his  great  modesty  must  also  be  remembered.  It  appears,  for 
example,  when  he  was  approached  with  the  call  to  Anwoth.  Some 
difficulties  came  in  the  way,  and  he  “ hearkened  to  a call  to  Torphichen  ; 
but  thereafter  the  Lord  provided  a great  deal  better  for  them,  for 
they  got  that  worthy  servant  of  Christ,  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford,  whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  And  I observed  afterwards, 
that  several  parishes  whereunto  I had  a motion  of  a call,  and  was 
hindered,  either  by  obstructions  from  the  bishops,  or  thereafter  by  the 
General  Assembly’s  refusing  to  transport,  that  these  parishes  were  far 
better  provided.” 

He  was  a man  to  whom  jealousy  and  envy  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known. 

Livingston  was  ready  to  speak  boldly  when  occasion  demanded — 
as  he  did  to  Charles  II  and  to  Cromwell.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
reasonable  and  moderate.  He  recognised  that  “ the  light  of  nature  is 
a spark  of  the  Divine  will.”  His  attitude  in  controversy  was  the  same. 
When  the  discussion  was  hot  between  Protesters  and  Resolutioners,  he 
took  the  side  of  the  former  and  was  appointed  Moderator  of  one  of  their 
meetings  in  Edinburgh.  Yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  all  the  length 
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with  them.  He  tells  us  that  he  thought  they  held  too  many  and  too 
prolonged  meetings,  and  he  ceased  to  attend. 

4.  His  Preaching. — Not  many  examples  remain,  but  notes  by 
hearers  are  to  be  found,  in  a manuscript  collection  in  Glasgow  University 
Library,  of  seventy  Discourses  by  eminent  ministers,  transcribed  by  John 
Howie  of  Lochgoin,  about  1778-9.  They  include  two  by  Livingston — a 
preface  founded  on  Psalm  xciii.  5 to  a sermon  on  Psalm  cxxx.  1,  as  well 
as  a Lecture  on  John  xx.  24-29.  In  a printed  volume  of  Sacramental 
Sermons,  also  collected  by  John  Howie,  is  one  on  Luke  xvii.  32,  delivered 
at  Carluke  in  1659.  A Wodrow  manuscript  in  the  National  Library 
has  notes  by  a hearer  of  a lecture  on  Psalm  cx.  and  a sermon  on  2 Sam. 
vii.  19.  Both  are  without  a date,  but  the  second  is  marked  as  having 
been  delivered  one  afternoon  after  Communion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Livingston  was  a man  we  cannot  afford 
to  forget.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  his  flock  at  Ancrum  he  writes  in  a way 
that  seems  strangely  modern  coming  from  a minister  of  the  Covenanting 
period.  “ I have  often  showed  you,”  he  says,  “ that  it  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  under  heaven  to  believe  that  there  is  a God,  and  a life  after 
this.”  Compare  with  these  words  the  verdict  of  Robert  MacWard,  of 
the  Scots  Church,  Rotterdam,  who  described  him  as  “ that  burning  and 
shining  light,  worthy  and  warm  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  used  to  preach  as 
within  the  sight  of  Christ  and  the  glory  to  be  revealed.”  1 
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